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Ancient mode of threshing and winnowing. 

It is impossible to illustrate some things by a 
description in so lively a manner as a representa- 
tion of the thing itself conveys. Thus a long sto- 
ry of explanations would never give us a perfect 
idea of the manner of threshing in the east; while 
the cut represents all the utensils and the men 
actually at the employment. The barns used for 
this purpose bore no resemblance to those which 
children in this country have been accustomed to 
see, for they were inclosed by mud-brick walls, 
having an opening for entrance, and on one side 
of it was the barn or garner as it is called in Scrip- 
ture, the door of which is seen in the wall. 

The figures at the lower corner of the cut, rep- 
resent the wain, car, cart, drag or threshing in- 
strument. In the left hand figure it is supposed 
to be set upright on one of the sides, and appears 
to consist of a long square frame, secured with 
iron pins to keep it straight and steady; within 
this, are three iron rollers, whose pins at each 
end are inserted in the frame, and pull through it; 
on each of these rollers are circular iron cutters 
with sharp edges, the track of which lies between 
that of the other cutters which compose the instru- 
ment. These are the cutters that are furnished 
with teeth which are alluded to in the prophet 
Isaiah, in the 41st chapter and fifteenth verse. 

Beyond the circle of eorn for threshing, a man 
is engaged in winnowing a quantity of corn which 
is already threshed, by throwing it up against the 
wind, which blows away the chaff, but leaves the 
grains of corn; the weight of which causes them 
to fall down. Then too, there is the curious fan, 
or winnowing machine. You will see it resembles 
asmall shovel, with a long handle, unlike any kind 
of corn-fan used in this country. 

There are a great many passages of scripture 
which the above explanation may help the young 


reader to understand. In the third chapter of | to her?” he asked. 


Matthew, the process of winnowing is alluded to, 
and in the Old Testament it is frequently referred 
to, as emblematical of various things. There is 
one curious fact which deserves a mention before 
we conclude. It.is written in Scripture, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox, when he treadeth out the 
corn;” that is, he who contributes. to prepare 


food for others, shall not be denied a portion of 


sustenance for himself: ard it is a remarkable fact 
that among all the nations of the east,the oxen 
which tread out the corn never were, and to this 
day are not muzzled, although they always were, 
and are still muzzled for all other kinds of labor. 
+1 [Juvenile Repository. 

Maxrm.—Those days are lost in which we do. no 

good: those worse than lost, in which we do evil. 











THE YOUNG LAMB, 
[Continued from page 74.) } ] 


‘ated. Walks had been cut throug! 


and her friend seated themselves on a bank shad- 
ed by large trees, whence they had a charming 
View of the whole valley. This favorite seat was 
usually the end of the evening walks. 

Emily and Christiana went on a little further, 








Christiana led the way to a place almost covered | 


largest and ripest were ever put into the baskets, 
for their beloved parents. The lamb which had 








the bushes, gradually wandered farther away. 


| caressing the lamb, and examining the collar with | 
| great attention. The girls ran very quick, for 
fear he intended to carry off their little favorite. 
At the noise of their approach, the young stran- 
ger raised his head, and showed a countenance | 
glowing with health and beauty. He appeared | 
moved, even to tears, and gazed at Emily with | 
something like astonishment. At last, he took 
off his hat and saluted them respectfully. Emily | 
returned his greeting, and was struck by observ- 
ing that he held in his left hand golden ring. 

*‘Pardon me, young lady,” he said: ‘I had 
no intention to injure your lamb. I was merely 
surprised at the letters on the collar. Are they 
the initials of your name?” 

** Yes, sir,” replied Emily, in atone of sur- 
prise: ‘* The letters stand for Emily de Valdem.” 

The stranger uttered an exclamation so loud, 
that the timid girls were startled, and began to 
move swiftly away. But the young man besought 
them to stay one moment. ‘‘I own aring,” said 
he, ‘fon which the same cypher, E. de V., is en- 
graved. It is very important to me to ascertain 
whence this ring came; and for this reason I ex- 
amined the lamb’s collar with so much curiosity. 
It cannot belong to you, young lady; for the ring 
is dated 1786; and at that period you were not 
born.” 

** My mother’s name is likewise Emily de Val- 
dem,” answered the little girl. 

The stranger appeared still more deeply moved. 
** And will you have the kindness to conduct me 


** Most willingly,” said Emily: ‘‘ She is only a 
few steps from here. Follow us if you please.” 

When arrived at the bank on which the ladies 
were seated, the young man stopped timidly sev- 
eral steps from Madame de Valdem, and regard- 
ed her in silence. He was pale, and the hand in 
which he held the ring trembled violently. How- 
ever, he recovered himself a little, and approach- 
ing nearer, he saluted the lady gracefully, and 
told how he had been surprised to find the lamb’s 
collar bearing the same initials as his ring. As 
he finished speaking, he ed the ring. 
Madame de Valdem looked at the cypher, uttered 
a loud cry, and would have fallen, if Rosalind had 
not supported her. 

















‘It is my husband’s wedding ring!” she ex- 


——~_-- 


| claimed: ‘‘ QO, tell me—tell me, young man, how 
-| you came by this ring. Who are your parents?” 


The stranger became still more pale, and every 
imb trembled. At length, he replied, ‘* My 


Once on a fine summer’s evening, the friends | father was killed in the wars. 1 remember that 
| were walking together among the magnificent oaks | my mother was a beautiful woman, who wore a 
that covered the hill on which the ween was situ-} black dress, and was always weeping. When I 

nthe forest: in} was a very little boy, I was nearly drowned in the 
various directions, and benches placed for repose. | Rhine; and since that time I have had no tidings 
The day had beén excessively warm, and the air| of my mother. This ring was found wrapped up 
was still sultry and stifling. Madame de Valdem | among my clothes. My name is Charles.” 


Madame de Valdem threw herself upon his 


neck, exclaiming, ‘‘My son! My son! and the 
perfect image of his dear father.”’ 


The young man could not give utterance to the 


feelings, with which his heart was swelling. He 
each one carrying a little basket, which they in-/ could only say, in a stifled yoice, ‘‘ Thank God, 
tended to fill with strawberries and raspberries. | 1 have found my mother!”’ 


Emily stood kneeling against Christiana, trem- 


with them. They eagerly gathered the fragrant | bling and in tears. ‘‘ Emily!” said Madame de 
berries, and ate to their hearts’ content. The| Valdem, ‘‘this is your brother. My children, 
embrace each other.” 


The happy group were so much engrossed with 


been capering along beside them, sometimes nib- | each other, that no one perceived how fast night 
bling the grass, sometimes the tender leaves of | was coming on, until Mrs. West ventured to sug- 
| gest that it was time to return. Madame de Val- 
Suddenly Emily perceived a young stranger | dem took an arm of each of her children and walk- 
ed toward the castle. Christiana and her mother 
followed. 


When the first exeesgof joy had subsided, all 
were eager to hear thewenng man’s history. It 
was as follows: ‘‘ From the memorable day when 
I was drawn from the water, I lived with a re- 
spectable village pastor, from the other side of the 
Rhine. His name was Engelhard. J should not 
remember anything c rning my infancy, or of 
the fate of my parents, If he had not often repeat- 
ed to me what I told him, when I was first placed 
in his house. I have a very confused recollection 
of the evening when the boat upset on the Rhine. 
But the good pastor has often talked to me of that 
terrible evening, and the stil] more terrible night 
that followed it. The village was wrapped in 
flames. The conquered troops were flying in 
every direction, while the enemy pressed close 
upon their footsteps. The confusion was inex- 
pressible. The good curate had his house filled 
with fugitives, to whom he administered such food 
and consolation as they most needed. All at once, 
some one knocked Joud upon the door. It open- 
ed; and a soldier entered with a small boy in his 
arms. ‘Have pity upon this poor child,’ said 
he, ‘and let him remain with you. I took him 
out of the river, and I cannot discover to whom 
he belongs. Here is a wet bundle, which he says 
belongs tohim. Take him, I pray you, for I must 
away directly.’ 

**The good pastor received me kindly, and the 
soldier disappeared. I told him that my father 
was an officer, who had died of his wounds; and 
that my mother and my little sister had fallen in 
the river. 

‘* Every exertion was made to discover where I 
belonged; but without success. Some individuals 
remembered having seen the afflicted widow, who 
was in the boat with her children when it upset; 
but they believed she had been drowned. The 
worthy curate resolved to adopt me as his son. 
He was a wise and gentle man; a true friend to 
children. He inspired me with respect, while I 
loved him with my whole heart. Al! that a father 
could have done for me, he did; but he, like all 
the other inhabitants of the village, suffered much 
from the ravages of war. Finding himself unable 
to give me the education he wished, he wrote to 
an old and very influential friend of bis, inquiring 
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whether he knew of any way in which an honest 
and intelligent young man, without fortune, could 
be enabled to pursue his studies. This friend 
readily agreed to take charge of my education, 
and begged that I might come immediately, before 
the time arrived for examination, in order to be 
admitted to the university. My kind protector 
exerted himself to the utmost to prepare things 
fitting for my journey; and at parting gave me his 
two last gold pieces. 

*** My dear child,’ said he, ‘in this secluded 
village, and this peaceful dwelling, you have known 
nothing of vice. Do not put yourself in the way 
of temptation, trusting in your own strength to re- 
sist it. You will see many bad examples—you 
will hear religion lightly spoken of. Avoid such | 
discoutse; for it is pernicious. Whoever obeys | 
the precepts of religion, finds something within 
him, which sufficiently proves its celestial origin. 
Seek strength and consolation in prayer, and then 
the spirits of evil will never be able to get hold 
upon you, and misfortune will never erush your 
hopes. Adieu, my son. Do not forget the coun- 
sel and the tears of him who during so many years 
has watched over you like a father. May God 
forever bless you, as I do in my heart.’ 

‘* He embraced me, without the power of speak- 
ing; and I departed with many tears. 

‘*A merchant who was travelling on his own 
business, and who knew my benefactor, offered | 
me a seat in his carriage during the greater part | 
of my route. He was an honest, jovial man, and | 
told all manner of amusing things to enliven me. 
About three leagues from this place, our roads | 
parted, and he bade me farewell with many kind | 
wishes. I now felt as if | was all alone-in the 
wide world; but I went on my journey, and tried | 
to keep up a good heart. Towards evening, I 
entered the forest, which surrounds this castle. I) 
was fatigued by the he the day, and the length 
of my walk. Having ft a seat under a tree, I 
sat down to rest myself. The old castle, crown- 
ing the summit of the Jill, was gilded by the set- 
tin 
paper and pencil from my portfolio and began to 
sketch it. But evening 
obliged to leave it un 





n came on, and I was) 


my mind with melancholy emotions. I thought of | 
my parents, lost almost before I had known them | 
—of my aged benefactor, whom I might never 
again behold—of my desolate situation—alone 
among strangers, with no one to care for me. 
looked at my ring, and the recollections connected | 
with it brought tears to my eyes. I knelt down 
and prayed to Him who is the protector of the or- 





sun, and looked so picturesque, that I took | 


| 
} 


shed. The increasing | 
twilight, and the silence of the lonely forest filled | wards to the 


I) 





phan. I had s¢arcely risen from my knees, m 


al 





excellent mother, the more he learned to love and 
respect her; and every day he became more at- 
tached to his sister. ‘This young girl was unusu- 
ally amiable and industrious, and forever cheerful. 

er brother dearly loved to walk with her round 


nhs village, and tell what he hoped to do for the 


benefit of his tenants, when he came into posses- 


sion of his father’s estates. 
[To be continued.} 





DESCRIPTIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—No. VII. 

In this letter, dear Ellen, I am to give you 
some account of those wise men, who in ancient 
times, thought and wrote upon the nature and 
properties of plants. In their writings upon this 
subject, much appears which is vague and contra- 
dictory. The error, in the philosophy of the an- 
cients, seems to have been, that they did not rea- 
son from nature, but for nature. They formed in 
their own minds, an idea of what they, conceived 
nature oughi to be, and then called in the aid of 
philosophy, to reconcile her works to this opinion. 

The greater part of the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, asserted that plants were organized like 
animals; that they possessed sensible and rational 
souls, capable of desires and fears, pleasure and 
pain. Pythagoras of Samos, (a Grecian island) is 
said by the historian Pliny, to have been the first 
of the Greek writers who composed a treatise 
upon the properties of plants. 

After pat an there were seven men by 
the name of Hippocrates, each of whom wrote 
upon the medicinal properties of plants; but their 
descriptions cannot be applied to them, with any 
degree of certainty.—You may often have heard 
physicians called sons or disciples of Hippocrates, 
and the above fact shows the origin of that appel- 
lation. 

Aristotle, was one of the wisest of ancient phi- 
losophers. He wasthe preceptor of Alexander 
the great; who afforded him every facility for 
pursuing his researches. Aristotle believed that 
in nature, there was a regular progression from 
inorganized matter up to man, and from man up- 
y. He considered plants, as 
intermediate between inorganized matter and ani- 
mals. This philosopher published his works on 
natural history, about 384 years before Christ.— 
I say published, but you are aware, dear Ellen, 
that the art of printing was then unknown, and 
that these, and all other works, were transcribed 
by the pen, and of course very limited in their 
circulation. 

Theophrastus, the friend andigupil of Aristotle, 


eyes still moistened with tears, when I beard a| published a great number of learned works; 


slight noise in the bushes near me. I turned and 
saw the lamb. The golden letters on its crimson 
collar attracted my attention. I stood in aston- 
ishment when I discovered that the cypher was 
the same as that engraved on my ring. My sister, 
as she came toward me in the faint twilight, seem- 
ed to me like an angel from heaven. She spoke 
the name of my mother! From her lips I heard, 
for the first time, that sound so dear to my heart. 
Thus, my dear mother, has God miraculously 
ay me to your arms. Forever blessed be his 
oly name!” 

** Yes, my beloved children,’’ said Madame de 
Valdem, ‘‘bless and adore Divine Providence 
with humility and reverence. He has preserved 
us through many perils, and united us in joy at 
last. Let us kneel in prayer before him.” 

The family then knelt in sincere and devout 
worship, and arose with happy hearts. ‘‘ Qh,” 
said Charles, ‘‘if my adopted father were only 
here to share our joy! 1 must write to him im- 
mediately.” . 

It was nearly midnight when the young man re- 
tired to his chamber; but he could not sleep until 
he had written te his venerab!e benefactor; and 
morning dawned before he had poured out all the 
overfiowings of his heart. 

The more Charles became acquainted with his 


among them one was called “ 4 History of Plants,” 
and another ‘‘ The Causes of Vegetation.”’ His 
views seem to have been more just, and his know- 
ledge more extensive than any of his predecessors. 
He treated separately of different kinds of plants, 
and explained their anatomy, as well as it.was 
possible to do without the aid of the microscope, 
which (as the science of optics was then unknown, ) 


plants, bones, veins, and arteries. 


observing the plants of that region. 


Medicinal, and 4th Nutritious. 


to make any use. 


luded) lived in the reign of the emperor Nero 





had not been invented. He seemed however too 
much inclined to compare the stfucture of plants 
to that of animals; imagining that he found in 


A physician of Greek extraction, by the name 
of Discorides, travelled over the countries border- 
ing upon the Mediterranean, for the purpose of 
He divided 
them into 4 classes: Ist Aromatic, 2d Vinous, 3d 
He gave the 
names and properties of 600 plants, but as he had 
no method, and knew nothing of the divisions 
which have since been applied to plants, his work 
is but a chaos of facts, of which it is impossible 


Pliny, the historian (to whom I have before al- 


His genius was vast and active, and he consecra- 
ted to scientific researches and literar 
the leisure left him by public duties. 


pursuits, 
tis to be 


regretted, that in composing his great work ‘‘the 
History of the world,” he neglected nature, and 
derived his system from the works of his prede- 
cessors. But his life afterwards was sacrificed 
to his desire to study nature and to obtain know- 
ledge. In the year 79 after Christ, in contem- 
plating an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, he drew 
too near, and was suffocated by the sulphurous ex- 
halations. 

Galen (a name often applied at the present day 
to physicians) wrote upon the medicinal proper- 
ties of plants, inthe 2d century. About this time, 
the barbarians of the north, became the conquer- 
ers of the Roman empire. They ravaged the 
fairest portions of Italy, and destroyed in many 
instances the works of science and art. It was 
now, that that period called the dark, age, came 
on. The light of science became dim, and the 
flame of religion burned but feebly. Botany of 
course shared the fate of the other sciences, for 
although the monks pretended to possess great 
knowledge, they mingled with it error and super- 
stition. 
Compare, for a moment, my dear Ellen, this 
agé of ignorance and darkness, with the bright 
light which now shines around us. Then all was 
gloom! now science and religion shine brightly 
upon a great portion of the earth. In my next, I 
will trace some of the steps by which this change 
(particularly as it regards botany) has been ef- 
fected. Yours truly, A. D. W. 








MORALITY. 








HONESTY. 
“I am going to buf some marbles, Sam; will 
you go with me?” said Robert Ellis to the boy 
who occupied the desk next his, as they left the. 
school-room together. 

The two boys were soon standing at Mr. 
Moore’s counter, discussing with great animation 
the merits and prices of the marbles offered for 
their inspection. The important selection was at 
length made, and the marbles paid for. 

**T gave you aten cent piece,” said Robert, 
to the shopman, as he looked. at his change, ‘‘and 
you have given me back four cents.” 

**Was it ten cents?” said the man looking at 
it again. ‘‘I thought it was ninepence.” 

As he said this he swept the two cents which 
Robert handed back to him into the drawer, and 
the two boys left the shop. 

**That’s an honest httle fellow,” said a man 
who sat behind the counter reading the ‘newspa- 
per,—‘‘a very honest little fellow; who is he?” 

Robert’s companion, however, expressed a dif- 
ferent opinion. As soon as they left the shop, he 
called out—‘‘ why, Robert, what a fool you were, 
to tell that man you only gave him ten cents.”- 

Robert stared; ‘‘why you would not have had 
me cheat him, would you?” said he. 

**Cheat! no, but you did not cheat him; he 
cheated himself.” 

** Don’t you think it would have beer cheating 
if I had taken four cents when he only owed me 
two? I don’t see what you call cheating, if that 
is not.” 

** I don’t see why you should trouble yourself 
to correct his mistakes. If he chooses to be so 
careless, it is his own look out.” 

They had by this time joined the group of boys 
who were playing marbles on the meeting-house 
steps, and the conversation was dropped; but 
Robert did not forget it. He was a boy of good 
sense and good principles, and Samuel’s argu- 
ments did not convince him. Samuel was a new 
acquaintance. Flis father and mother had lately 
moved into the village, and as Samuel was very 
lively and entertaining, he soon became a favorite 
among the boys. Robert had liked him as well 
as others, but now his confidence in him sensibly 
diminished. The new doctrine he had advanced 
this evening appeared to Robert nothing lessthan 
downright dishonesty, and he began to look upon 
his new friend somewhat suspiciously. 

Unwilling, however, to think ill of him, he en- 
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deavored to persuade himself that it was only his | kind to him, but he was passionate, and Robert that her brothers and sisters, and other relations, 
odd way of talking, and when he took his seat in| was very much afraid of him. One day a lady might be brought to her, that she might declare 
school the next morning, he felt almost as.cordial-| came into the shop with a counterfeit bill, which to them what God had done for her, and what he 


ly towards him as ever. 


_ | she said she had taken there, and she wished Mr. was willing to do for them. 
‘*T have not done my sums,”’ said Samuel, in| Moore to replace it with a good one. 


To her sister she 


Mr. Moore said, ‘‘ Sarah, worldiy accomplishments are worth 


recess; ‘“‘I couldn’t do them last night, and I | told her that he had no recollection of any guch little. You are fond of music; but seek the quali- 


have not time now;—what shall I do?”’ 

‘*Do as many of them as you can,”’ replied 
Robert, ‘‘and perhaps Mr. French will excuse 
your doing the rest.” 

‘‘That plan won’t do,” replied Samuel. ‘‘I 


tried it yesterday; but I'll tell you what will. If; 


you will only do part of them while I do the rest, 
we shall get them all done in time, and then I can 
copy them off.” 

‘*Oh! that would be cheating,’’ cried Robert, 
‘*T can’t-do that; I should’nt think you’d want to 
have me, Sam.” 

‘* Cheating! you are always talking about cheat- 
ing. Pray, what cheating is there in that?” 

‘‘Why, wouldn’t it be deceiving Mr. French, 
to make him think you had dene all?” 

‘* Well, don’t stand here preaching,’’ interrupt- 
ed Samuel; ‘‘I might have finished half of them 
while we have been talking. Say at once, yes or 
no?” 


‘** No,” said Robert, firmly. 


Samuel walked off in high indignation, and ; 


Robert too was not a little angry. After school 
he did not join Samuel as usual, but walked home 
alone. His thoughts were still occupied with 
Samuel’s conduct, and he felt more unhappy than 
he had done before for a long time. Finally he 
concluded to tell his mother the whole affair, and 
ask her if she did not think it would have been 
dishonest for him to perform another persons task 
for the purpose of deceiving his teacher.” 

‘* But then, J was angry with Sam,” thought 
he, ‘‘ when he told alf the boys that I was cross, 
and mother will say that was very wrong. But I 
know it was wrong myself, and I will tell her the 
whole, if I tell any.”” This resolution taken, he 


again felt easy, and in the evening he related to | 


his mother the circumstances we have mentioned. 

‘Tam glad, Robert,’”’ said Mrs. Ellis, ‘‘ that 
you have told me all this: I should be sorry to 
have you led mig a bad boy, or puzzled by 
his arguments. ou see, in the first instance, 
that it is no less dishonesty to retain what does 
not belong to you when given to you by mistake, 
than to take it yourself.” 

‘* T am glad that you had principle enough to 
refuse to do Samuel’s sums, for you were right in 
thinking it dishonest to abuse Mr. French’s confi- 
dence in this way. Some people think, Robert, 
that those only ought to be called dishonest, who 
deceive others in regard to property; but it is the 
same spirit which leads a boy to present the com- 
positions and sums of another to his teacher, as his 
own, which would lead him to pass a five cent 
piece for a fourpence.” 

**So I thought, mother, only I did not know 
exaetly how to say it; but I ought to tell you that 
I did wrong too, for I was angry when Sam told 
me not to stand preaching to him; and I can’t 
help feeling a little angry now, when I think of it.”’ 

**And why should you feel angry with him, 
Robert? Do you never do wrong?” 

‘© Ves, mother, but not like Sam.” 

«Think, my son, of all the wrong feelings and 
actions which you have indulged to-day, and which 
are all known to your heavenly Father, and do 
you find such a wide difference between your sins 
and Samuel’s?”’ 

Robert said nothing; and after a pause, his 
mother continued, ‘‘I do not wish you to make a 
friend of Samuel, because I think from what I 
hear that his influence will be a bad one; but I 
do wish you to treat him kindly wherever you meet 
him, and let your influence and your example be 

ood.” 

I will tell you one more story about Robert, to 
show you that he retained, when he grew older, 
the honesty which distinguished him as a boy. 

When he was about fourteen, he went into Mr. 
Moore’s shop as salesman. Mr. Moore was very 


store;—there must have been a mistake. 


in a low voice, 

‘* 1 took that bill of Miss Emery.” 

** And how came you to take it without showing | 
it to me?” said Mr. M., in an angry voice. 

‘* I was very careless, sir, but I thought it was 
good.” 

‘* Well, never let me know you to take money 
in thatstyle again.” This was all that Mr. Moore 
said; and, as he put the bill into the drawer, he 
said to himself. ‘‘I always knew he was an 
honest little fellow.” [Right and Wrong. 
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From the Lundon Youth's Instructer. 
ELIZA KNIGHT. 

Died in Cork, Ireland, Jan. 19th, 1834, Exiza 
Knicut, aged twenty years. In early life noth- 
ing striking appeared in her character, except that 
she was blest peculiarly with a sweet and amiable 
temper. When about ten years ofage, she was in- 
vited to join the Methodists by a wise and zealous 
Leader in that society, with whom she continued 
to meet while her health permitted. Her love 
for that means of grace was remarkble. She 
never absented herself from these meetings, except 
through illness. 

The influences of the Spirit of God on her heart 
were similar to those that opened Lydia’s. . Being 
gently drawn, she yielded to the gracious opera- 
tion, and became a truly devoted Christian, with- 
out having experienced those strong and painful 
exercises of mind that frequently aréattendant 
upon conviction of guilt, andthe conversion of the 
soul from sin to holiness. 

Her attachment to all the public means of grace 
was very observable in her regular attendance 
upon them; and the more private ones she em- 
braced frequently; for her sweetest hours were 
those spent in communion with God. 

In the month of November 1829, she became 
a Governess in a daily female school connected 
with the Methodist society; her faithfulness in 
attentior to the duties of which was very observa- 
ble; and to the last hour of her life the children 
who formed her charge, had a large share of-her 
affection aft-solicitude. 

In December, 1831, she took a fever, during 
which a blood-vessel was ruptured. This, it was 
apprehended, would prove fatal; but all through 
the illness she expressed an anxious wish ‘‘ to de- 
part and be with Christ.”"’ The gracious designs 
of God, however, were not fully accomplished by 
her; and he raised her up from this illness, that 
the power of his grace might be more illustriously 
exhibited. 

Her thoughts seemed completely absorbed by 
death and eternity. The world had no attractions 
whatever for her. She loved so much the con- 
templation of death, that she committed to memo- 
ry the whole of the burial-service. 

During the summer of 1832 she exhibited signs 
of a consumption; and her weakness increasing, 
it was evident she was hastening to the close of 
life. She was removed to the country, for a 
change of air; but all was fruitless. Her heaven- 
ly Father designed her for his kingdom and glory. 
From that period she seemed to lay aside all her 
natural timidity and reserve, and to speak freely 





of the things of God. She was peculiarly faithful 
in her addresses to her own family; requesting 


| things, as mansions in glory. 


| 


jobserving, ‘‘ Let me ngt miss you in heaven. | 





| bill, and did not think it had been taken at his’ fications that will enable you to play on the harp 
The | in the New Jerusalem, which will never want 
moment Robert saw the bill he remembered it. | tuning. 
He knew that he had taken it himself, and as it! What could I do now but for the comfort I derive 
looked like a good one, he had not inquired about | from the truths of that sacred book?” 
it. He was very much frightened, for he knew (treated her brother William to ‘‘ pray earnestly 
that Mr. Moore would be angry at his careless-_ for the Spirit of God to lead him into the truth, 
ness. He hesitated but a moment, however; ,; and not to be ashamed of Jesus; and then, when 
stepping up to Mr. Moore he said blushing, and| you come to a death-bed, he will not be ashamed 
of you.” She begged of her young cousins not 
,to have their minds occupied with earthly things, 


Let your principal study be the Bible. 


She en- 


such as dress; but to think much on heavenly 
Her relations gen- 
erally she exhorted, not to lose their crowns; 


shall fejoice to meet you there; but recollect, 
your absence will not lesson the happiness of that 
glorious state.” 

The last fortnight of her life appeared to be 
spent on the verge of glory. Every thing minis- 


, tered to her spirituality of mind; and frequently 


her mother turned to the bed, to see whether it 
was Eliza that was indeed speaking; her obser- 
vations savored so much of the converse of glori- 
fied spirits. She exhorted the young members of 
her family to improve every thing that came under 
their observation. ‘‘ When you see houses,” 
said she, ‘‘let them bring to your recollection, 
‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.’ J.et 
trees bring to your mind the tree of life, in the 
midst of the street of the New Jerusalem. Rivers 
and streams, also, will remind you of the pure 
river of the water of life, clear as a crystal, and 
the streams that make glad the city of God.” 

Knowing that her mother (who had only a few 
months before lost a most affectionate and pious 
son) would be almost swallowed up in afiliction 
on her demise, she exhorted her to receive all the 
dispensations of a wise and gracious Providence 
as for the bestg and referred her to the privilege 
of ‘‘ giving thanks in every thing.”” ‘‘When I 
am dead,”’ she observed, ‘‘ you will grieve, but 
angels will rejoice. The first hymn in heaven I 
will sing, accompanied on the golden harp, will be, 

‘ Glory to God and the Lamb.’ ” 
Her thoughts were so familiarized with death and 
eternity, that her sole delight appeared to be in 
conversing respecting them. 

On the morning of her death, she desired her 
cousin to kneel down and pray, that the enemy 
might not have power over her in the moments of 
dissolution; and shortly cried out, ‘‘I am con- 
queror! I have gained the victory through Christ 
who loved me!”’ In a few minutes afterwards she 
breathed her last. Tuomas W. Dootirrtte. 





"EDITORIAL. 
BARON CUVIER, 

a great man who became pious when a child. 

We are going to tell about one of the greatest men 
the world has produced, whose mother took a great 
deal of pains to teach him about religion and other 
things useful for him, and what is very remarkable, 
he became a Christian and lived a godly life to the 
age of almost sixty three years, at a time when almost 
all other great men ia France did not believe the Bi- 
ble, and thought very meanly of those who did, of 
those who were Christians. 

George L. C. F. D. Cuvier was born Aug. 23, 1769, 
in Montbeliard, a town in the east part of France, 
about twenty miles from the borders of Switzerland. 
His father was a military man, engaged in the wars, 
until he was forty-five years old; and was not married 
until he was fifty-five. At that advanced age, he mar- 
ried a young lady remarkable for her intelligence and 
amiableness. Before George was born, his parents 
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Youth’s Companion. 








had lost their oldest son, which very much grieved his|in France. He had but just begun his efforts, whefi | 
mother. When George was born, he was 80 feeble, Providence called him out of this world, May 13, 1832. | 


they did not expect he would live; so that his mother | 
who felt so bad because her first son had died, wasso | 
anxious about George, that she took the whole care of 
him. George, under the kind and watchful care of his 


dear mother, became healthy. But his mother did |). onion was turned todr 


} 
not expend all her care on the health of her beloved | 
g6n. She took pains to teach him toread, and he was 


was a great genius; but the diligence and care of his 


history and descriptions of things, by the care of his 








To Parents on Genius, 


A Girl wiser than her Mother, 


I have lately observed, (says a female’ teacher at 
Bristol,) in one of my girls, whom I conceived particu- 
larly hardened, a reverence for the Sabbath. Having 


Baron Cuvier, of whom we have just been speaking, | occasion to go into the room where the girl was, f per— 


id h id | mother, , 
2 ewar ‘ »he / o e cou . _ : 
so forward, that when only mm ri if with him| What more beautiful training could a son easelva } 
read very well, She went every day hersell with him) a ‘ ty . 
rem J 1 hi hi from a mother to fit him for excellence in his studies 
. ¢ on é , ay over his : abe bac te 
to school; and w he n at home, heard him ss y /and pursuits! Instead of giving up his mind to those 
lessons. Even his Latin lessons, she made him repeat 


to her, although she did not understand them. In or-| 
der to make his amusements useful to him, she assist- | 
ed him in drawing pictures and ‘figures, sometimes | 
guiding his hand for him. She also bought for him all 


the interesting books on history; and thus, while he} 
was amused with the storieg his mind became stored 
with truth, When he was old enough, he had an in- 
structer to teach him in drawing. When he was only 
ten years old, under his mother’s direction, he had 
gone through all the studies of the common school. 
The classes, among their other studies, had religious 
lessons. In these, George’s mother took the deepest 
interest. Under her kind care, he had learned so well 
that be could repeat with the utmost readiness, the 
catechism, the Psalins, and the sonnets of Drelincourt. 

George now entered the gymnasium or high school, 
where he remained four years. Here he acquired a 
good knowledge in Greek and Latin, and was con- 
stantly the first scholar in History, Geography, and 


Mathematics. At this time, too, he laid up in his mind, | — 











with great care and diligence, a steck of facts in 
chronology, that is, dates and events in history. To 
assist his memory, he made of his own accord lists and 
tables, which he treasured up so well, that he could 
remember them when a man. 

While in the gymnasium, he found in the library 
the “ History of Animals” by Gesner, in which were 
contained many beautiful colored pictures. ‘This was 
what first turned Cuvier’s attention to natural history, 
that is the science which gives an account of the ap- 
pearance and properties of every thing we can see. 
His interest in this study was increased, by finding in 
the library of a relative, the great work of Buffon, 
which was filled with the most splendid pictures. The 
descriptions of Buffon were so interesting to him, and 
he became so much interested in the subject, that he 
set himself about copying the plates it contained, col- 
oring his drawings according to the descriptions, with 
paint or with patches of colored silk. 

We shall only add, that Mr. Cuvier afterwards be- 
came the greatest man the world has ever produced 
in Zoology and comparative Anatomy. Zoology is 
the science which treats of animals; and Anatomy is 
the science which treats of their structure, their bones, 
&c. During the last twenty-five years of his life, 
which closed in 1832, he was always looked up to, to 
decide on all questions relating to this subject on which 
other great men disagreed. And while almost all the 
great men of his acquaintance disbelieved the Bible, 
Mr. Cuvier brought all his labors to prove that the 
Bible is true. Some men sneered at him for believing 

the Bible. They thought it was beneath him and a 
mark of a weak mind. They thought they could 
prove the Bible to be not true, because they said it 
contradicted what they knew about animals and the 
formation of the world, But Mr. Cuvier, who knew 
more ubout it than all of them, plainly proved that the 
more we learn of the world, from what we see and 
find out about it, the more it proves the Bible to be 
true. 

He loved the Bible so much, that he became an ac- 
tive member and was appointed a vice president ef the 
French Bible Society. He did much to promote the 
protestant religion in France, and was entrusted by 


trifles, those foolish toys and picture books and stories, 
| which are commonly considered by parents as proper | 
| for small children, Cuvier’s mother furnished him with 
useful books and instructive paintings; and in place of 
| leaving him to idleness and mischief, she accustomed 
him to healthful and pleasing exercises in drawing 

and other things. 


good in the world, are never formed except under the 
instruction and care of well qualified and deeply in- 
terested mothers or other teachers. If all mothers 
were like Madame Cuvier, the world would be full of 
great geniuses, 


pher the world has ever produced; who, at the same 
time, was a humble Christian. His father died before 
he was born, and his mother made the care of her be- 
loved infant almost her whole business. 


Such geniuses as Cuvier who do a great deal of 


Just so it was with Newton, the greatest philoso- 








ing of the Aberdeen Bible Society in Scotland, by the 
Rey. Mr. Grant, one of the ministers of the Orkney 
Islands, who was an eye-witness of the scene. 


coast in a tremendous gale, and went to pieces. All 
on board perished, except one man, who was driven 
on shore upon a piece of the wreck, entwined- among 
the ropes, half naked and half drowned. As soon as 
the people rescued him, astonishment filled their minds, 
hy observing a small parcel tied firmly round his waist 
with a handkerchief. Some of them concluded it was 
his money; others, it was the ship’s papers, &c. To 
their astonishment it was his Bible; a Bible given to 
the lad’s father, from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Upon the blank leaf was a prayer written, 
that the Lord would make the present gift the means 
of saving his sorn’s soul. Upon the other blank leaf 
was an account how the Bible came into the old man’s 
hands, and a tribute of gratitude to the Society. The 
request was, that the son should make it the man of 
his counsel; and that he could not allow him to depart 
from home without giving him the best pledge of his 
love, a Bible; though that gift deprived the other parts 
of the family.—The Bible bore evident marks of being 
often read with tears, 





government with the management of religious affairs 








MISCELLANY. 


A Father’s Gift valued. 
The following anecdote was related at a late meet- 


‘* Last year a Swedish vessel was driven upon our 














A reason for leaving off Swearing. 
One of the teachers of the Killingworth sehool, be- 
longing to the Newcastle Union, coming home from 
work one day, overtook a boy, whom he knew to be 
very wicked, and particularly addicted to swearing; 
but he did hot know that he had gone to a Sunday- 
school lately. The teacher asked him if he ever swore 
now. He answered, ‘“‘ No.” ‘“ What js the reason 
you have left off?” ‘Because I go to the Sunday- 
school now!”’ [S. 8. Anecdotes. 


The Sabbath School not disgraced, 

Mr. Hyde, some years ago a missionary in Jamaiea, 
relates, that a Company of strolling players endeavor- 
ed to get up a play at Falmouth, a small town not far 
from English Harbor. A young lady offered a ticket 
to a little girl belonging to the Sunday-school; who 
immnediagsly dro a courtesy, and said, ‘* Ma’am 
I thank you; but [ hope I could not disgrace the school 
so much as to think of going to such a place.”’ [id. 


The Way to Heayen, 

A superintendent, in addressing his Sunday school, 
said, ‘ Were I to inquire of you the way to the next 
town, you would, no doubt, be able totell me. But 
should I ac ati of you the way to heaven, what an- 
swer would you give me?” He ; when a little 








| ceived she had been crying: on imquiring into the 
. a cause, she told me that ber mother had desired her to 
mother were the foundation of it, We can see how | finish making an article of dress, designed for a young- 

awings, and pictures, and | er sister, to wear that day, but that her conscience had 
| forbidden her obedience. “1 have been taught at 
| school,” said she, ** to keep holy the Sabbath-day; in 
| it to do no manner of work; and [cannotdoit.” She 
again burst into tears, and added, ‘If my mother had 
been at your school, she would have known better 
| than to have asked me.” ib 














girl, having climbed upon the bench, said, ‘ Jesus 
Christ, sir, is the way.’ a [%. 





POETRY. 

SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN, 
Heavenly Father, deign to hear the 
Humble notes, we fain would raise; 
Teach us, Lord, to love and fear thee, 
‘Tuné our hearts to sing thy praise; 

Great Redeemer, 

Tune our hearis, to sing thy praise. 
Teach us, O thou Holy Spirit, 
Our unworthiness to feel, 
Pardon grant us, through the merit 
Thou in Jesus dost reveal; 

Precious pardon, 

Thou in Jesus dost reveal. 


Ever, Lord, thy favor shew us, 
Be our guardian, guide and friend; 
And for mercies, granted to us, 
May our gratitude ascend; 

arm and fervent, 

May our gratitude ascend. 
Blessed Jesus, Lord of glory, 

May we never faithless be; 
In thy word, we read the story, 
Children too, were blest of thee; 

Oh how gracious, 

Children too, were blest of Thee. 
Oft, within this sacred temple, 
Memory tells thy goodness o’er,— 
Here, by precept and example, 
We are taught, our minds to store; 

From thy treasures, 

We are taught our minds to store. 
Pastor kind, and parents tender, 
We our thanks, would offer you; 
And to teachers, would we render, 
Thanks we feel are justly due; 

Undissembled 

Thanks, we feel are justly due. 
When on earth, our days are ended, 
Heaven our home, and Christ our King,— 

Crucified, but now ascended,) 
one there forever sing; 
ith the ransomed, 

May we there forever sing. 
Glory be to God, the Father, 
Glory be to God, the Son, 

Glory be to God, the Spirit, 
Glory to the Three in Qne, 
Join the chorus, 


Glory to the Three in One. [N, H. Obs, 





ON PRAYER. 


"The smiling sky is ever bright, 


The earth is fair with flowers, 

There comes no night, there falls no blight 
On childhood’s blissful hours;— \ 
Then prayer— Heaven sees no sight so fair 

As happy childhood bowed’ in prayer. 
The summer dew, the rainbow’s hue, 
Are pure and lovely aap al 
And youth has dreams as p nt too, 
As pure imaginings; 
They pass away, they pass away; 
' ‘What charm can staythem? Kneeland pray. 
Then comes the time of busy schemes, 
And man must earn a name; ‘ 
His morning thoughts, his midnight dreams 
Are wealth, and power, and fame} 
Heaven heeds them not—pne humble prayer 
Would be a better passport there. 
, thou art winter, cold and drear, 
ithout the hope of spring, 
Thy strength is gone, thy leaf is sear, 
hy root is withering; 
And earth has nothing worth thy care— 
Yet pray—for heaven is wen by prayer. 
‘ 





